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TO 

MY NUMEROUS 

FRIENDS AND PATRONS 

WBO HA7E SUBSCRIBED TO THIS WORK. 



Gentlemen, 

Were I to attempt to uaber this volume into 
public notice, without some kind of p^^face or 
apology, it might at least be deemed presumptu- 
ous, if not arrogant, on my part. Whilst I wish 
to avoid either imputation, I beg leave to state 
that it has been in compliance with the wish of 
several of my friends, who have perused in ma- 
nuscript my poetical effusions, and honored them 
with their approbation, that I should offer them 
to the public. Although 1 fear the partiality of 
my friends may have blinded them to my imper- 
fections, yet 1 shall be highly* gratified if their 
kindness towards me is not disappointed in the 
expectation they have formed of this publication 
meeting with a favorable reception. If I am 
thus fortunate, I shall have to attribute it more 



to the indulgence of a liberal public, than to any 
merit which this work will be found to possess. 
It is an old saying, '* good wine needs no bush.'* 
Probably this adage to a certain degree may 
be deemed correct, and Walter Scott, Thomas 
JNToore, Lord Byron, and some other poets, 
whose works hare stamped their names with ce- 
lebrity, applying it to themselves, may on that 
account stand excused for omitting the preface 
altogether. Not so with me — besides, 1 should 
commit an outrage on my own feelings, if, whilst 
I handed the book to my patrons, it went to them 
unaccompanied with an expression of my most 
sincere thanks for their ?ery liberal and kind 
indulgence. Allow me then, Gentlemen, in this 
place to assure you, that your kindness is inde- 
libly impressed on my mind. Gratitude is a 
debt the humblest individual can pay, and my 
heart overflows with it on the present occasion. 
1 have entitled my book '* The Olio," trom 
the diversity of subjects comprised in it It will 
be seen that some of the pieces were written on 
the other side of the Atlantic, viz : in England 
and France, whilst 1 was in those parts, and 
others since my arrival in this country, but I 
trust they will not be regarded as the less inter- 
esting on that account Whatever their fate may 



be, I have the coDSolatioa of knowing that th^ 
contain nothing that can possibly detract from the 
cause of morality and virtue, nor will I ever 
prostitute my pen to so vile a purpose. 

I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, with the utmost respect. 
Your much obliged and obedient servant. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Iti May, IB23. 



THE OLIO. 



To Man. 

O Man, what blessings dost thoa owe 
To Godf from whom all blessings flow } 
In whom we live, we breathe, we move. 
All these the gifts of heavenly love. 
For us he makes the summers shine. 
For us in autumn bleeds the vine : 
For us he sends herbs, fruits and flowers, 
Refreshing dews, enriching showers ^ 
For us he gives the time of seed, 
And grain supplies in time of need : 
For us he gjives the time to reap, 
A time to work, a time to sleep: 
The cheering sun the day to light. 
The moon and stars to shine by night : 
For us, the sheep their fleeces bear, 
And bees their sweetened store prepare : 
For us the birds their feathers yield, 
And patient oxen plough the field : 
The finny tribe their young produce^. 
All these for human comfort, use : 

1* 



Gives us the word of life to read, 
And shows the path that we should tread : 
Our food and raiment all supplies, 
No earthly good to us denies. 

In varied seasons of the year, 
His pow'r and wisdom well appear ; 
But we his goodness most approve 
In Je^us' blest unbounded love, 
Who did himself a ransom give, 
That all mankind thro' him might live. 

*' Come unto me, the Saviour cries, 
*' All ye who dwell beneath the skies. 
<* Come unto me, all parts of earth, 
" Ri.'joice ye in your saviour's birth. 
*» Turn unto me, repent and live, 
^' Your sins TU pardon and forgive.'' 

O Man, your Saviour's mercy own, 
Observe what goodness here is shown. 
Say, hast thou merited a fate like this, 
To fly from wretchedness to bliss ? 
Grateful accept the boon thus giv'n, 
The only passport 'tis to heaven. 



'Hie Country Girl in London and ike Shift 

Molly had heard that London streets 
So very fine were pav'd with gold ; 

And she heliev'd the story true, 
Which she had heard so often told. 

No rest at night could Molly get. 
For quite resolv'd to roam. 

For London City gaily went, 
And left her native home. 

To London safe poor Molly got. 

In weather piercing cold, 
In vain she on the pavement look'd« 

But saw no sign of gold. 

Her silver all was nearly gone, 

For gold she had not any, 
And now poor girl she was reduc'd 

Almost to her last penny. 

How to suhsist she could not ell, 
But sighed in vain for home, 

Like many other silly folks 
AY ho choose abroad to roam 
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At length poor Molly got a place 

With an npholst'rer's wife, 
And now she hop'd her cares would cease 

For remnant of her life. 

* 

One day, her mistress said to her, 

'* Molly, 1 think 'tis meet, 
'* That yon should bring down to be wash' 

'* Tour top or under sheet : 

** For as times go so very hard," 
Thus spoke this dame of thrift, 

<' I think that with the other 
" You well may make a shift." 

Delighted, Molly ran up stairs, 
Brought down the sheet with speed. 

And with the other made a shift. 
Of which she had much need. 

The sheet her misstress soon did miss, 

And then call'd At oily thief, 
Whose pain and agony of mind 

Exceeded aQ belief. 

To Hatton Garden she was ta'en 

Nor suffered to be at large ; 
Her mistress thither straightway went. 

And there preferr'd her charge* 



The modest girl her glory told, 
And drtless made defence, 

Which soon the magistrates convinc'd 
Of Molly's inaocence. 

*• My mistress told me, sirs, to wash 
'* One sheet, and make a shift 

"With t' other, sirs, 'tis very true, 
'* 1 thought it was a gift. 






Her orders sure I well obey'd. 
And thought that all was right, 
** One sheet I wash'd, and made a shift, 
" By sitting up all night." 

Their worships saw it was no theft, 

But a mistake — 'twas plain, 
And Molly's Mistress well was pleas'd 

To take her back again. 



The Spinning Girl, 

Soon as the mom begin^ to peep, 
I cast away all drowsy sieep ; 
On bended knee to heaven 1 kneel, 
Then rise and take my spinning wheel. 
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With constant tread tbroaghont the daj, 
I cheerful pass my time away ; 
No cares or sorrow then 1 feel, 
Delighted with my spinning wheel. 

My mind's content, my heart's at ease^ 
I mind my work, my friends to please ; 
With them I share their frugal meal, 
When motionless my spinning wheeL 

Let others pine for pomp or wealth, 
I only ask for peace and health ; 
Grateful for those to heav'n I feel, 
And twirl with joy my spinning wheel. 



^«»»»^^i^<» 



The Little Major and kie Siaui Iriih iS^afi<| 

A little Major much to kindness prone, 
When drunk would almost quarrel with a atoo 
When in that state, desired Paddy Whacky 
Would take him up to bed upon his back. 

Now Paddy was a stout true-hearted blade, 
Obej'd in general what his master bade* 

One day the Major after dinner sat 
With friends aroimd, with whom he held a chl 
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Paddy came in, his little master seized, 

And stroye to take him off, tho' much displeased. 

Shal*ply the Major cried *< Man, leave the room, 

« To serve me thus, how dare jou now presume ? 

'< I am not getting drank,'* the Major cries, 

Whilst indignation spakled in his eyes. 

« Angry or pleased," said Pat^ '* that makes no 

odds, 
«• I'll carry you to bed, by all the Gods : 
<' For if I longer here attempt to tarry 
** I sha'n't be able e'en myself to carry. 



Sir Isaac Newton and boiled Chicken, 

^f Newton Sir Isai-c, strange stories I've heard, 
Scarce credible some, they appear so absurd ; 
But no comment I'll make on the following Story, 
Which now, hy your leave, 1 will just lay before 
ye. 
One day, when Sir Isaac, on study intent, 
Ad old friend call d in, as that way he went, 
Says he to the footman, *' Good John, it is fitting, 
^ Sir Isaac should know in the parlour I'm sit- 
ting." 

" That's true, sir," says John, " but I wish you 
to wait. 
If DOW I disturb him, he'd sure crack my pate/' 
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John then made a bow, and quick made a retreat, 
When Sir Isaac's (|;ood friend contented took seat- 
To the parlour then John returned in a trice, 
With a dish in his hand all covered up nic^. 
Which without more ado on the table put down, 
Near where there was sitting Sir Isaac's friend 

BroTsm, 
Then instant withdrew. — After full half an houi 
Mister Brown growing hungry resolv'd to devoui 
What lay 'neath the cover, or roasted or boiFd* 
As if it staid longer, it sure must be spoiFd. 
So uplifting the cover he saw a nice chick en. 
With nought else on table his fork thereto stick in. 
Without further delay, he quick set to work, 
And, as the tale goes, play'd a good knife and 

fork, 
Insomuch that the chicken of flesh soon berefti 
The head and the bones were the only things left, 
And these with great care 'neath the cover he 

plac'd. 
Wherewith then the table again became grac'dj^ 
He had just time to finish when Sir Isaac came ui^ 
With appearance of hunger and looking qoiti 

thin. 
He soon spied his friend, whom he begg'd ffj 

sit down, j 

^nd expressed he was glad he'd arriv'd safe 

town, 



IS 

^ And now my good friend, as T am a sinner,'' 
Sajs Sir Isaac, '* I beg you'll partake of my din- 



ner. 



j» 



They botb then sat down, when the Knight, a 

great lover 
Of fowl that was boil'd, uplifted the cover. 
When the bones that remained at once struck his 

eyes, 
To his friend he thus spoke with but little sur> 

prize, 
^< I pray you, dear Brown, you'll extend me your 

pardon, 
"'< For if you are hungry your case is a hard one, 

<« On my study to day I've been so fully bent, 

<' I forgot I had ate up the fowl ere I went, 

^^ But my cook's quite alert, I can do nothing 

less, 
^' Than order another, she'll instantly dress. 
Brown just bowed his head and but little then 

spoke, 
For fear that Sir Isaac would find out the joke : 
He kept his own counsel, nor secret betray'd, 
And Sir Isaac ne'er knew of the trick that was 

splay'd. 
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Bctkewell, the Leicester Breeder^ and his B«iS.' 

The famous Bakewell, once a curious Ball, 
To value highly which he was inclio'd, 

Drove to his stable, aod strict orders gave 
That there the animal should be kept confin*d^ 

The Breeder left his home, but ere he went, 
Call'd an old servant, known as Jack or John, 

^' Be sure do all 1 bid, mind what I say, 

<< My orders mind" says he, *' when 1 am gone> 



^ Let the Bull stay within the stable pent, 
« Nor gi?e him aught to eat or drink, 

^ A finer creature sure was never seen, 
*« He'll win for me the prize I re'lly think. 
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For seven days the Breeder staid away, 
Ere he to Dishley, where he lived, returo'd, 

As to his cattle many questions ask'd, 

And then to see the Bull impatient burn'd. 

■ 

'* O 1 John," says he^ ^* you've said nought of the 

Bull, 

" Which sure, I think, will bring the prize t» 

me ;" 

** No sir,'' says John, *' that is no thought of mine, 

'< Go to the stable, tkere the bull you'll see'' 



>• 
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Then Bakeaotllweniy but O ! what sliocking sigbt^ 
Unlike the same no more he fetch'd his breathy 

A prisoner kept within, neither food or drink, 
The wretched victim was ^uite stary'd to 
death. 

With grief and rage the Grazier then exclaim'd| 
'< The Bull is starvM," as unto John bespoke^ 

'* It might be so, that what jou say is true," 
Says John, as soon as he from silence broke. 



** I griev'd and said, when that the Bull was dy- 

ittg, 
" 'Tis an odd fancy that my master's trying ; 

" And, sir, you know, you always used to say, 

" Servants should never think, but well obey." 

<' John,'' replies Bakewell, '^ you are not te 

blame, 
*^ 'Tis my own fault that this fortune came ;'* 
Then went dejected, full of grief sincere, 
Bat o'er his fav'rite first, he dropt — a piteout 

teiu*. 



IP 

With constant tread throughout the day, 
I cheerful pass my time away ; 
No cares or sorrow then 1 feel, 
Delighted with my spinning wheel. 

My mind's content, my heart's at ease^ 
I mind my work, my friends to please ; 
With them I share their frugal meal, 
When motionless my spinning wheeL 

Let others pine for pomp or wealth, 
I only ask for peace and health ; 
Grateful for those to heav'n I feel. 
And twirl with joy my spinning wheql. 



^«»»»^^i^<» 



The lAtUt Major and kit Stoui Irish Servat 

A little Major much to kindness prone, 
When drunk would almost quarrel with a st 
When in that state, desired Paddy Whacky 
Would take him up to bed upon his back. 

Now Paddy was a stout true-hearted blad 
Obey'd in general what his master bade. 

One day the Major after dinner sat 
With friends aroundy with whom he held a c 
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Exclaiming first, the dearest friends must pari, 
*^ What, tho' I go, I leave with you my heart, 
*' I soon will come again and visit you." 

He did get home, tho' late 'tis very true, 
His face and hody were quite black and blue, 

Such falls in reeling home this sinner got : 
Now this 19 what these boozing fellows love, 
Unless they drink so, that they scarce can move, 

You ne'er can please an old confirm'd sot. 

He kept his promise, went to see his friend, 
t'or fear this humming stingo *d be t' 'n end ; 

And as he came quite near the squire's gate, 
The squire saw him nimbly passing by, 
And to the cellar cast a wishful eye, 

And rightly guess'd what he'd got in his pate. 

The Squire gave orders that the stoutest beer 
Should be supplied him whilst he tarried there, 
fiut begg'd his men would tell him when he 
went. 
That he his footsteps might for certain trace, 
Resolv'd to put him in so strange a place. 
And stop at the squire's expence his future 
merriment. 

2* 
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^e drunken g^ager could not long hold oui, 
But soundly fell asleep, and was told out, 

Near where the squire own^d a large coal pit : 
" Let him down gently, Jack," the squire cries, 
<<1 think 'twill fill him with so much surprize , 

*< He'll not come here to have a drunken fit." 

Then quick in the basket made of wicker, 
Down went the exciseman and his liquor, 

Some time he senseless lay ere he awoke : 
Some pretty clumsy thumps fell thick about him, 
GiT'n by some giant, he did not doubt him. 

Too true he found it was a sorry joke. 

Smarting with pain, he op'd his long clos'd eyes, ■ 
And then his heart did beat with strange surprize. 

Some ten or twenty voices in his ear ; 
And then a pretty tribe of gentry black appear'd^ 
As well they might, th* exciseman scar'd, 

He surely thought the devil must be near. 

And having all then briskly frisk'd about. 
Those pretty gentry all at once cried out, 

" Who are you ? — ^your business ? — whence 
d'ye come ?'* 
Forthwith, in humble accent, he replie . , 
With fault'ring voice, it cannot be deniei, 

The truth was spoken by this man of rugt. 
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Sd now, please your worship, mister devil, 
I hope yoar infernal majesty '11 be civil, 
** To me, a wretched sorry only son, 
<< Come here some years, i ownj before my time, 
^* And of my sinflil life just in the prime, 
'< 1 little thought my race so nearly run. 

" My father in a borough liv*d, called Loo6, 
*^ There I was born and bred, and sister too, 

** And by good interest got me into th' excise : 
" There I obtam'd a pretty good foot- walk, 
" A snuggish sort of thing, as people talk, 

** For such a one as kne, not being over wise. 

" Father, ere long again, his int'rest tries, 
** To make me supervisor in th' excise ; 

*' But stop, sir, let me take a httle gentle rest, 
«< The truth, good sir, is what 1 always prize, 
"^ Excisemen, sure you know, detest all lies — 

<< To tell you all my life. Til do my best." 

Th' exciseman gaining breath did thus proceed. 
<« I've been a sorry man, had often need 

" To taste of rum, ale, beer, it is no jest, 
** As oft a«i in my way, or they were near, 
** My dr« ^ing spirits wherewithal to cheer, 

** i^rd^aiways stuck the longest to the b^t; 
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** I caird one day at th' honte of Squire Vere^ 
** In t'other world, in Glostershire, 

*' A mansion fine and in the cellars stow'd, 
^* All sorts of liquors of the primest sort, 
'* To which, one luckless day I paid my court, 

'< And so you see, good sir, I missed my road^ 

^' But here, your majesty, make me what yoa 

please, 
^' So once again I have a little ease, 

<^ Indeed, sir, 1 will ne*er again be drunki 
" Not supervisor, or collector I, 
'< To be again in such a cursed fry, 

<< Your majesty must see how much I funk.^ 

Just as he'd finished thus his piteous tale^^ 
A noise, like thunder, did his ears assail ; 

The squire kindly sent the basket down, 
He thought he'd done enough to cure this ^t^ 
The drunken guager must be sober got, -, 

So frdm below he order'd him 'hove ground 

So great th* affright, when first he show'd 

head, 
Looking like one just risen from the dead, 

His face quite coyer'd with a clammy sweat"" 
** Split me," says he, " if I've a drunken fit, 
^< Or will be caught again near a coal pit, 

<< Or whilst I live, this curious fre^k forget.^^ 
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j9 TfibtUe to the Memory of the Rt, Hon, Charles 

James Fox, 

Alas ! he's gone, whose comprehensive mind. 
Whose views embrac'd the good of all mankind ; 
Whose reas'ning eloquence in it's rapid course, 
Bore down th' opponent with resistless force ; 
Whose genius void of tnck, from tinsel free, 
Bright as the sun, and boundless as the sea ; 
Whose heart with friendship, love, and feeling 

fraught, 
Comhin'd the depth of knowledge and of thought; 
Whose truth, taste, sense, simplicity and worthy 
All, all are now consigned to the earth. 
Weep, Albion weep, thou wilt not weep dlone. 
The globe's four quarters sh:ill repertt thy moan ; 
For Where's the clime, which hath not felt the 

care, 
Of him, whose love all nations seem'd to share ? 
Indian whose cause he labour'd to uphold. 
Whose rights he pleaded, and whose wrongs he 

told. 
Still feels her breast with fond remembrance 

swell. 
And mourns her loss, who mourn'd her woes so 

well, 
•America, grateful too, still weeps the sage, 
Wh# stemm'd the torrent of op^ie^iio'DL % T«fs& % 
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Tribule to tht Memory of ike IH. Hon. Oiarltf 
James Fox. 



us ! he's gooe, nhose comprehensive iDind, 
hose views embnic'd the good of ntl mnnkind j 
hose reas'ning eloquence in it's rapid course, 
re down th' opponent with resistless force ; 
hose genius void of trick, from tinsel free, 
igbt as the sun, and boundless hs ihe sea ; 
hose heart with friendship, love, and feelii^ 

fraught, 
imbin'il ttie depth of knowledge iind ofthou^ht; 
hose truth, tiiste, sense, simplicity and worlji, 
I, nil are now coodigtied to the earth, 
eep, Albion we<;p, thou wilt not Mecp ■lone, 
iie globe's four qudrters shill repeat thyaoaB; 
>r Where's the clime, which hath not kkiht 

care, 
f bim, wh we lore all nationi « 
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tlherish'd ber glorious zeal, and joy*d to tee 
Her iojured oflfspring's e£fort to be free. 
In Afrir^s burning plains, her sable sons. 
While down their cheeks the stream of soi 

runs, 

All bless the man who bade them fear no moni^; 
The servile chain and scourge which 

with gore. 
But nearer home, the warring pow'rs who sif^'li 
To sheath the sword, and hop'd that peac^ 

nigh, 

All felt with Fox's death their hopes decreaMy. 
And bleeding Europe mourn'd the frieod 

peace. 
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CharU$ James Fox and the Debt of Honour* 

Of those who knew Fox. bv all it was said 
None had better heart, and few wiser head. 
Yet foibles he had, for who is without 'em. 
But so trivial they seem'd, that some would eV 

doubt 'em ; 
His language so brilliant, his talents so shone 
That his foibles appeared like spots in the Sitn | 
The greatest of these his acquaintance all saj 
Was mark'd by extravagant fondness for play; 
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rWhole days and whole nights, whene'er oame 
f the fit, 

kvWith Gamblers and Sharpers would Charles then 
* sit. 

His luck it was various, as always the case, 
ometimes he would win, but oft lose apace. 
On one lucky morn, after leaving ofif play, 
Jistv, a large creditor, pass'd by that way. 
Now Mosesy it seems, was a very shrewd man, 
'o retrieve what he lent could well lay a plan. 

* My good friend, Measter Fox, pray how d'ye do, 

* 1 am glad dat Dame Fortune has at length smi- 
led on you." 

JShe has," replied Fox. " Den, my very good 
ft-iend," 
[Says Moses, *' I hope our account you'll now 

end." 
-<« That can't be," said Fox^ *« tho' I'm kicky to 

day, 
<< I have many large debts of honour to pay." 
(« O, have you," said Moses, ^^ see mine sir, is one, 
I « Thus I cancel your Bond, have security none." 
klbxy pleas'd with the act, replied, '' Sir you're 
right 
Toar debt shall be paid you before it is nightr" 
rles true to his word, his conduct requited, 
A the Jew returned home with his money de*- 
lighted. 
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tlierish*d ber glorious zeal, and joy^d to see 
Her iojured oflfspring's e£fort to be free. 
In Afrir^s burning plains, her sable sons, 
While down their cheeks the stream of sorrov 

runs. 
All bless the man who bade them fear no more 
The servile chain and scourge wluch strean 

with gore. 
But nearer home, the warring pow'rs who sighed 
To sheath the sword, and hop'd that peac^ wa 

nigh, 
All felt with Fox's death their hopes decrease. 
And bleeding Europe mourn'd the friend c 

peace. 
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CharU$ Somes Fox and the Debt of Honour m 

Of those who knew Fox. bv all it was said 
None had better heart, and few wiser head. 
Yet foibles he had, for who is without 'em. 
But so trivial they seem'd, that some would e'ey 

doubt 'em ; 
His language so brilliant, his talents so shone 
That his foibles appeared like spots in the Son 
The greatest of these his acquaintance all say 
Was mark'd by extravagant fondness for play; 
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Thole dayn and whole nights, whene'er oame 

the fit, 
rith Gamblers and Sharpers would Charles then 

sit. 
is lock it was various, as always the case, 
dmetimes he would win, but oft lose apace. 
On one lucky morn, after leaving ofif play, 
. Jew^ a large creditor, passM by that way. 
Now Mosesj it seems, was a very shrewd man, 
'o retrieve what he lent could well lay a plan. 
My good friend, Measter Fox, pray how d'ye do, 
1 am glad dat Dame Fortune has at length smi- 
led on you." 
She has," replied Fox. << Den, my very good 

fi-iend," 
lys Moses, ** I hope our account you'll now 

end." 
That can't be," said Fox, << tho' I'm kicky to 

day, 
I have many large debts of honour to pay." 
O, have you," said Moses, ^' see mine sir, is one, 
Thus I cancel your Bond, have security none." 
KT, pleas'd with the act, replied, <' Sir you're 

right 
your debt shall be paid you before it is night;" 
iarles true to his word, his conduct requited, 
id the Jew returned home with his money de*- 

lighted V 
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Chief Justice Holt and the Witck* 
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Some Barristers grown sick of law, 
Resoltr'd for their diversion, 

For a few weeks to shut their hooks. 
And take a Welch excursion. 

The Temple then they gaily left, 

No horses did they kck ; 
But oflf they went on toe alert, 

With kit upon their hack. 

Adventures many and quite droll, 
They met with on their way 5 

But only one 'tis my design, 
At present to pourtray. 

And this occurr'd to one of them ^ 

Of after well earn'd fame, 
As all will surely well admit, 

Who've heard of Holt the name. 

These trav'llers having seen the sights. 
For which they went abroad. 

Resolving to return again. 
Made Glocestershire their road. 
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And sitting underneath a hedge, 

Not faA- from Petty France, 
They then, hke prudent statesmen, form'd 

Committee of finance. 

But *twa8 a woeful sad account 

Which they hegan to find. 
As ways and means were wanting then, 

For them to raise the wind. 

Where to resort, or how get home,. 

These travellers could not tell. 
No vote of credit then knew they, 

Nor where the loanists dwell. 

Their treasury thus canvassed, 

They in a doleful mood. 
Agreed themselves to separate, 

And get hack as they could. 

Then Mister Holt to Tewksbury 

Contriv'd to find his way. 
And at the White Hart there he stopf, 

An inn both neat and gay. 

The landlady met him with smiles. 

As he came near the door. 

Her lovely daughter shivering stood 

Nigh fainting on the floor. 

3 
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Then Mister Holt to the mother spoke,. 

As by the girl he passM, 
^< I'll cure your daughter's ague fit, 

<' And this shall be the last." 

A strip of parchment then forthwith 

He from his pocket drew, 
And wrote thereon in old court hand» 

Then only known to few. 

And then with dext'rous skill he tied 

The same round Betty's arm, 
The ague fit at once took flight, 

Dispell'd by this strange charm. 

A week Holt tarried at the inn. 

His charm had wonders done ; 
A weakness only Betty had. 

The ague fully gone. 

He then inquir'd o' th' hostess 

His bill for to depart ; 
** You're welcome, sir, to what you've had^ 

" Good sir, with all my heart 

^< My daughter kindly thanks you too,'^ 

*' And so I do," says Bet ; 
'Mf T live to an hundred years, 

" I'll never you forget." 
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This lucky hit enabled Holi 

Again to get to town, 
Where soon these fellow trav'llen met 

In mirth their cares to drown. 

For wit and legal knowledge then. 

This barrister 'came noted ; 
And in a few succeeding years, 

He was a judge promoted. 

The circuits then he c'bnstant went, 

In regular rotation ; 
At length became Chief Justice Holt, 

And well he filPd his station. 

At Glo'ster— — then he held th* assize, 
Where witchcraft was much thought on jj 

And many for this same offence, 
Had then their trials brought on. 

Amongst the rest, a wrinkled dame. 

Excited indignation ; 
With spells, 'twas said, she kill'd or cur^d^ 

Nor dreaded molestation. 

The constable her papers seiz'd* 

And into court conveyM ; 
And there upon the table all^ 

They fully were display'd. 
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The judge he orderM that the same, 

Might unto him be shown ; 
The parchment wrist-band then he saw, 

And writing all his own. 

His lordship then the storjr told^ 

Most fully to the jury ; 
The prisoner soon acquitted was, 

And 'scap'd the vulgar fury. 

The above it cited in Dr. Mavor's BHiith ^epot of 
Chief Justice HoWs Life, and there was no trial for witth' 
craft afterwards. 
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The Doctor and his Fee. 

Vhen Guineas in England were known to be 
plenty. 

An active Physician^ who moved very quick, 
Was known oft to tike from fifteen to twenty. 

On a fortuttate morn when he went to the sick. 

A good patient, by him thought his health was 
amended ; 
When the Doctor appeared his guinea wai 
ready ; 
And as soon as the Doctor his patient attended, 
1!he bright fee was popt in his hand by Sir 
Steady. » 
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At th' hour that was usual, the Doctor on^ mom^ 

Koockt at Sir Steady's door, when the uurs^ 

shook her head : 

" What makes you, poor Jane^ look so sad and 

so serious ?" 

Says Jane, *' well I might, poor Steady is dead." 

" O Jane," says the Doctor, " pray dont be sO 
grievous, 
<^ I'll just step up stairs j and see if 'tis true ; 
" I cannot believe that Sir Steady would leave usj 
** Thus abrupt without thinking of me or of 
you." 

So the Doctor up stairs most quickly then ven* 
tur'd. 
And too true he found that the knight's life 
was gone ; 
But so near was the time when the Doctor he 
enter'd, 
That 'twixt Sir Steady 's fingers the guinea 
bright shone. 

"This is well,'* cries the Doctor, *'myfee I 
expected," 
So the guinea he grasp'd, spite of Sir Steady's 
nails; 
*^ By me to the last he was never neglected, 
'* I now will march off, tho' dead men tell nt) 
tales." 3* 
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T%e Conjuror and the old Fox', 

A certaiD well known gamester liv*d, 

By playing cards and dice, 
And so as he o'erreach'd the rest. 

He was not over nice. 

Fortune at length, that slippVy jade, 

Had left him with a frown, 
His roguish tricks were all found out, 

And he was forc'd from town. 

He took himself to Yorkshire, 
Near where the H umber runs, 

And there he thought he should be safe, 
From bailifis and from duns. 

He knew not well how to subsist, 

So scanty was his fare. 
He might be said, Cameleon like. 

Almost to live on air. 

His beard he suffered long to grow, 
His clothes did seldom change. 

And none could surely know him then. 
He was become so strange. 
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Some said he was a conjuror, 

They saw it in his looks, 
And others said it must be so 

For he read magic books. 

This rumor soon came to his ears, 
Which caused no consternation, 

For though he never conjured jet. 
He set up conjuration. 

You'd be surprized to hear how well 

He practised this new art, 
What sage advice to those who came, 

He freely did impart* 

If barns were robbed, or houses broke, 

Or goods or money taken. 
If cattle kiird, or stray 'd away, 

Or farmers lost their bacon. 

If any wished to know their fate, 
As widows, maids, or wives. 

Or any rare occurrences 
Of past or future lives* 

To this same conjuror they went^ 
Who gave them information 

Of all they wish'd to know. 
Without much hesitation. 
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So much his fame extended theii, 

His coffers filled so fast, 
He only entertained a fear 

Hit trade it would not last. 

l*wo noble lords at length resoly'd 

His conj'ring art to try. 
And for that purpose orders gave 

To hare a say'ry pie. 

And these some lords took special care 
That what the pie contain'd, 

A secret should be closely kept^ 
And so it still remained. 

And then between these noble lordft 

A wager large was laid, 
The conjuror could not declare 

Of what the pie was made. 

The table being fully spread. 

And company all come, 
The conj'ror with solemnity 

Was shown into the room. 

He kn^w qou^t of the W9g^T 
These noble Idrds had Lttd, 

^'^or that he wouM be cMd upon 
To exercise hbtrakku 
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At length one of the noble lords 

Said, *' Conjuror you must 
** Now tell us what this pie contains 

" Conceal'd beneath the crust.*' 

The conjuror, i^ith much affright, 
Began to quake and tremble^ 

*« My lords," says he, *' the truth I'll tell, 
*^ I will not now dissemble. 

•* The race is run— the ckace is o'er, 
'^ It has been running fast. 
And you, my lords, can plainly see, 
«* Th' old fox is caught at last." 

«< That's right," cried out the noble lord 
*« Who gave the proffer'd bet, 

«( The fox is now beneath the crust, 
'< Five thousand pounds 1 get. 
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<< Conjuror, to you, one half I give^ 
** To keep you for your life ; 

<< The other half 1 mean to give 
** My children and my wife.'' 

The conjuror then took his leave, 
And made his bow profound ; 

And whilst he lived his fame kept up 
Throughout the country round. 
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The happy Cottager. 

To his peaceable cot Stephen went home a 
His care for the day being o'er, 

Kate^ like a good wife, with their dear litt 
Came oat as he got to the door« 

With rapture he caught his dear wifeiin hi 
And accosted with language so mild, 

Id ecstasy kissed both his wife and his so 
Who both then ineffably smilM. 

Then Kote she trimm'd tip their little ne 
And Stephen he sat down to rest, 

No monarch on earth more happjr could 
Than himself with such treasure possee 

l*heii9 the good wife brought out a nice ] 

egg, 
'Twas all that she had in her hoard. 
<< Then take it, dear Ste^^ most kindly sh 
Stephen plac'd it again on the board. 

Th' expressions of kindness betwixt them 
pass'd 
'Twere needless just now to relate, 
Stephen supt on the egg by hi? dear pa 
wish 
And was blest with the love of his Kate 
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To Mary. 

IfereTy dearest Mary, my fond heart 
Harbor a thought injurioQS to thy peace^ 

JMay Hope's eniiv'ning ray from me departt 
And every gleaqoi within my bosoni cease { 

No more may Fancy, deid^t f?itb choicest 
flowers. 
Her flowing wreath aroand my brow entwine, 
No more to cheer of time the passing hours, 
^ Be her's the task, the Ibnd enjoyment mine^ 

Bat ah ! if purest fond requited love. 

The heart — corroding cares of life beguile, 
: Let me, the precious boon transported prove. 
And bask beneath the sunshine of thy smile. 



There, there with thee, in sweetest union blest, 
T' enjoy the transport thou alone giv'st birth, 

Fondly caressing, and by thee carest, 
^Twijl be^ lov'd fair, a paradise on earth. 



On the name of Mary. 

O ! name for ever to my memory dear, 

How sh 11 my muse in equal terms express 

The foDd effusions of a grateful heart 
Thro' all my life, for Mary^s tenderness. 

The name of Mary in my infant years, 

First caught my ear with stories canning arch, 

A good old nurse the same most pleasant told, 
I never shall forget old Mary March* 

Another Mary next mv mind engag'd, 
0{Mary only could I think or dream, 

An elder sister Mary fondly play'd, 
And Mary^ Mary^ was my only theme. 

And now, when older and more cunous growni 
And questions asking of my parents lives, 

Mary, again the pleasing name occurr'd. 
The best of mothers and the best of wives. 

And twice a year, whene'er the fairs came round. 

And when a school-boy at a distant town. 
My good old grandam Mary often gave 
At first a shilhng, and then half a Crown. 
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Thus pleased with Mary throughout ey'ry stage 
And ev'ry incident I pass'd in life. 

It then became my earnest wish to find 
Another Mary in a loving Wife. 

Kindly ray stars propitious led me forth, 
And to my view brought Mary, lovely fidr. 

Whose beaut'ous mien, and inate modest worth 
My ev'ry hope engag'd and ev'ry care. 

The hymeneal knot with Mary tied, 

Each earthly bliss with her I daily prov'd, 

Near twenty years most swiftly stole away, 
My Mary loving, and by her belov'd. 

What angui<«h then this sorrowing bosom knew ? 

My hopes of earthly happiness were fled 
When my lov'd Mary bade her last farewell 

To swell the number'of the virtuous dead. 



On Retirement. 

Hail sweet retirement, 'neath thy peaceful bow'r, 
Far from the tumult of the madd'ning throng, 

Let me anticipate of future bliss. 

To thee with rapture dedicate my song. 

4 
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Let me not harried by the lure of wealth, 
The show of friendship, or ambitioD's call, 

Encoonter more the stormy seas of life. 
For thee, retirement, I renounce them all. 

O ! Meditation's best and surest friend, 
Thou sweet asylum in declining days, 

Fondly I seek thee wheresoe'er thou art. 
And tune my lyre to- thy resistless praise. 

There is a time, when thou can'st fiilly charm, 
Can'st yield a transport to the feeling mind, 

Can'st yield a pleasure which may be conceived, 
A real bliss by language undefiin'd. 

Yes f 'tis that time when to sequester'd grove 
I slowly steal and meditate unseen. 

In pensive silence, far from human view, 
And ponder o'er of life that's past the scene : 

For there the mem'ry of what once I lov'd. 
Of those departed, whom I held most dear. 

Pours soflen'd balm into my grief worn heart. 
And sorrow's soothing pains my bosom aeenu 
to cheer. I 
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Mors Janua Vitas. 

As motto OR the hatchment pilac'd ob JBgh 
Mors janua vitae you may well descry. 
And, tho' one only obvious deduction, 
Some men may put a different construction, 
Who full contemplating the canrass view 
For one who paid the debt to nature due. 
Death is the gate of life, is the translation, 
Whicih thus I give for those who have oocasion. 
But not for those of lib'ral education. 
I know my friends you'll pardon this my free- 
dom, 
translations are deem'd fit by those who need 

■em. 
Death is the gate of life, the ensign cries, 
Jdy captain and lieutenant dead I rise. 
It must be so ! 'tis no new fangled notion. 
When seniors die the juniors get promotion. 
Death is the gate of life, the peevish wife 
Hxclaims, my husband's dead, so ends my strife. 
Some husbands too may cry, tho* out of turn. 
No more with raging jealousy I burn, 
She, she is dead, the cause of all my pain, 
Vfixo nigh had tum'd my poor distempered 
brain. 
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The parson too, who benefice expected, 
And thought his merit much too long neglected, 
Who disappointment bore with patience mighty, 
May think the motto true, mors janua vite, 
When that he hears th' incumbent's hfe is ended, 
Whose benefice for him is then intended. 
Mors janua vits, cries the spendthrift son. 
My father's dead, my life is just begun ; 
With pleasure hails a life to waste his wealth, 
Destroy his peace of mind, as well as health. 

Such my muse weens of many passers by 
May on this motto be the sophistry. 
How unlike these the thoughts of her ooce 

blest 
With every comfort which this world possest. 
Bereft of him in whom she found combined 
The melting softness of a virtuous mind. 
In him the lover and the husband join'd ? 
Or the fond husband, whose new widow'd state 
Impels to mourn the stern decrees of fate ? 
Or the firm Chnstian, whose undaunted breast 
Looks to a better world, there to be blest ; 
'* When earth and sea9 andmountctins melt awa/g. 
And heaven its sparkling' portals wide display^ 
And break upon ue in a flood of day.^^ 
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The Miser and the Golden PUU* 

Muckworm^ when ill and like to die, 

For Doctor Label sent, 
To whom he might his pains relstte. 

The Doctor quicklj went. 

Now, tho' he was advancM in age. 
And eighty years had seen, 

Muckworm had still eojoy'd sach health 
He'd ne'er a patient been. 

^' Doctor,'' says he, " I'm very ill, 
** I pray you cure me quick, 

^' For heavy charges, I am told, 
<< Fall on a man long sick." 

The Doctor smiling felt his pulse, 
Then said he'd little doubt, 

But he should quickly find the means, 
To bring him soon about. 

He then went home unto his shop. 

Put up some gilded pills, 
Unto his patient then retum'd, 

To cure him of his ills. 

4* 
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A monkey he kept, which then in the room 
Saw the scandalous part his friends did assume 
And looking about for something to find 
Saw the Cardinal's Cap with Ermine well linN 
Which forthwith he then put on his own head. 
And with it danced round the Cardinal's bed, 
Delighted, as if with nuts from a shelf, 
Or the choice of a Cardinal had fall'n on himsel 

The Cardinal forthwith, tho' writhing wil 
pain, 
His risible muscles could not contain, 
When exerting himself, the quinsey it broke. 
As diverted he lay and laugh'd.at the joke. 
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The Idiot and the CoolCs Shop, 

A Peasant quite hungry, one day chancM t 

stop 
Near the window or door of a dainty cooldk 

shop, 
Where the fumes of the wine he so si 

inhal'd, 
Without eating or drinking he felt weU 

gal'd. 
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Sodge^ pleased with his fare, most freely 
did boast 



How well he had far'd without troabling his 

host, 
Which the cook then o'erhearing, to Hodge 
I then replied, 

That Hodge sure should pay him, he'd not be 

denied-. 






Now a squabble arose, and much altercation. 
And both then agreed to a fair arbitration, 
And the first whom they saw or went by that 

way 
Was to settle, if any, what Hodge had to pay. 

Now the person who pass'd was considered by 

many 
Ad idiot or fool, and always called Zani ; 
Bat whether the term was correctly applied, 
Pray look to the sequel, and let that decide. 

The cook boiling with anger his claim then re- 
lated, 

Whilst Hodge with plain truth the story narrated; 

'When the just arbitrator made this award, 

That all further claims should be .thenceforth 
debarr'd : 
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A monkey he kept, which then in the room 
Saw the scandalous part his friends did assume 
And looking about for something to find 
Saw the Cardinal's Cap with Ermine well lin\ 
Which forthwith he then put on his own head, 
And with it danc'd round the Cardinal's hed, 
Delighted, as if with nuts from a shelf, 
Or the choice of a Cardinal had fall'n on himsel 

The Cardinal forthwith, tho' writhing wil 
pain, 
His risible muscles could not contain, 
When exerting himself, the quinsej it hroke, 
As diverted he lay and laugh'dat the joke. 
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The Idiot and the Cook's Shop. 

A Peasant quite hungry, one day chancM I 

stop 
Near the window or door of a dainty cook! 

shop, 
Where the fumes of the wine he so strong 

inhaPd, 
Without eating or drinking he felt well Bl 

gal'd. i 
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Why do you quit the blest retreat^ 
Of Innocence the happy seat, 

With every blessing crown'd ; 

Where is like Flora seen 

Enlivening the all beauteous scene, 

Diffusing bliss around ? 

Say, can no Lover's gentle sway 
Induce you to prolong your stay,. 

And all his vows approve ? 
For with such charms of form and mind, 
Such beauty with good sense combined, 
You must inspire with love. 

But, Ah ! I think I hear you say 
** Affection calls me thus away 

" To Relatives most dear." 
Delighted with the fond excuse, 
Forgive, dear Nymph, th' inquiring Muse, 

Of one a friend sincere. 

And may you soon with rapture meet 
All, all yQVLT friends in health complete^ 

And ev'ry blessing share. 
And soon may some distinguish'd youth, 
Of equal honour, equal truth, 

Deserve your future care. 
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The Frenchman and thenUs^ or the Landhrdoi^ 

witted. 

As for London a Frenchman thro* Egham onot 

went, 
He stopt at Red Lion to take refreshment ; 
Where he ate two boiPd eggs, bit of cheese, tho* 

not large, 
For which the good Landlord two shillinp did 

charge. 
There, whilst he sat eating, tho' surrouodcd 

with cats. 
The Landlord complain'd he was trouUed wift 

rats, 

And would gire great reward to anj who'd tall 
How these noxious vermin he might thence ef- 

pel- 
Monsieur said to the Landlord, *^ Mine hoitds 

you see, 
<* I'll get rid of de Rats, if you gire me de fee." ^ 
The Landlord elated twenty shillings 

down. 
Which the Frenchman took up with bow 
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profound. 1 

^' Mine host den," says he, << if you mind T9i^ 

say 
'^ You'll get rid of de rats de most ready Tay ; 



Why do you quit tbe blest retreat. 
Of Innocence tbe happy seat, 

With every blessing crono'd ; 

Where is like Flora seen 

Eolivening the all beanteoos scene, 

Diffusing bliss around ? 

Say, can no Lover's gentle sway 
Induce you to prolong your stay^ 

And all liis TOWS approve ? 
For with such charms of form and mind, 
Such beauty with good sense combined, 
You must inspire with love. 

But, Ab ! ( think I hear yon say 
" Affection calls me thus away 

" To Relatives moat dear." 
Delighted with the fond excuse, 
Forgive, dear Nymph, th' inquiring Muse, 

Of one a friend sincere. 

And may you icon with rapture meet 
All, all y>\ii friends in health complete. 

And ev'ry blessing share. 
And Boon may some distinguiih'd youth, 
Of equal honour, equal truth, 

Deserve your future care. 
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'' With rats," says the Canon, '' I am most sadlj 

vext 
<^ And how to get rid of them sorely perplezt* 
<< 1 keep, Sir, a terrier, a ferret and cats, 
^< But these do not serve me to conquer the ratf, 
** I tile traps and gins <and lay poison too, 
'* But all is in vain and nothing will do. 
" I tie round the neck of each cat a small bell 
'< In hopes to succeed by the sound or the smell. 
'* 1 hire too a boy to beat a great drum 
** To fright them away as ofl as they come, 
<* And, besides ail Fve said, I set some on fire^ 
*^ As ofl as I can that the rest may retire.'^ 
'< Mr. Canon" says the Dean, <' now I beg and 

beseech 
*^ You'll try one thing more — let them once hear 

you preach, 
^< Lay aside your dog, ferret, cats, poison, gui^ 

Drum, 
" I think to your house that again they'll ne'er 

come." 
The Canon started, dropt his diminish'd head 
In silence left the room and went to bed. 



I 
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<^ Send out den your cards all de rats to inyite 
" To come to your house to supper dis night, 
<< Give each two boil'd eggs, bit of cheese, too, 

not large, 
'*And to each of de rats make a two shilling 

charge. 
** De nofltmm is good, for as sure as a gun, 
" Dey will scamper away, and your house dey 

will shun. 
" Bon soit, mine good host.'* Then capering up 

light 
The Frenchman ran off and was soon out of sight 



■^^»^^i^^^» 



the Dean^ the Canorij and the rats. 

At Visitation once held by — the Dean 

A numerous assemblage of Clergy was seen. 

At dinner a Canon, much given to prosing, 
IBsft near to the Dean, and his Rey'rence quite 
nosing, 

Tha Dean, with good humour his stories long 
heard, 
»' flome were quite childish, and others ab- 
surd, 

And none but the Canon can utter a word 

5 
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Whilst roguesy like Gripe, unpunisk'd go. 

Riches the case so alter, 
The first oar pity justly claims, 

The last deseryes a halter. 



The Ass in tht lAofCs Skin — and old f Me verifit 

An Ass once found a Lion's skin 

So large that he could creep therein ; 

Therewith equipt, the silly creature 

A lion thought himself by nature. 

And thus -array'd, full of conceit, 

He strore to mock the Lion's gait 

With greater pomp no brute e'er pass did> 

Than thus accoutred this same Ass did. 

Women and children, belter skelter, 

On seeing him ran o£f for shelter. 

'Twasthen I' appear like Lion more. 

He fain would then as Lion roar. 

Which act so fiK>li8h did betray 

To all who beard, the Ass to bray. 

MORAL. 

So have I seen throughout life's day. 
Some powderM coxcomb strut away ; 
Full of himself, like something great, 
Until bis tongue proclaims the cheat : 
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And like the Daw, which did presume 
Not on his own, but Peacock's plume. 

This fable shows, if right we scan, 
^Tis inward worth that constitutes the man. 

TTie Tailor and Ihe cold Duck. 



One day en the Avon poor Snip went to skate. 
Where he skated so gay and so nice, 

All who Tiew'd him were pleased with his manner 
and gait 
Sq neatly displayed on the ice. 

After skating some time the ice it gave away. 
Poor Snip sunk quite up to his middle, 

After sprawlirfg about he contriv'd to get out, 
But how, is a sort of a riddle. 

A friend seeing Smp just after his dip, 
Said sure he had marvellous luck, 

*^ ^Twere best not to roam, but mind hoi goose at 
home 
<^ 'Stead of going to get a cold Dvck,^* 

5* 



Pat and Wild Duch. 

With couple of live docks Pat went for BalahiK- 

And eke with a letter to Captain O'Canon ; 
Bat an ion, about midway, poor Pat coaU not 

pass. 
Without stopping in to take of wbigke; a g^an. 
There, nhiUt he sat dnuking, a nag tboa^itil 

right 
That the poor feather'd pris'nera again should 

take flight. 
So uplifting the cover, the; were soon oat of j 

Bight. 
Pat went on with his basket and delirer'd 

letter 
Totbe captain, than wild duclcs who lik'dQothinf 

belter. 
" I aee by this letter," says the captain, " mj 

'■ A couple of wild ducks so good is to send. 
" fiotheratioo," cries Pat, " with good iuck 
I am crown'd, 
" Since your honor the ducki in the letter i 
foond.*' 
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And like the Daw, which did presume 
Not on his own, but Peacock's plume. 

This fable shows, if right we scan, 
^Tis inward worth that constitutes the man. 
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TTie Tailor and the cold Duck. 

One day on the Avon poor <Stitp went to skate. 
Where he skated so gay and so nice, 

All who Tiew'd him were plecis^d with his manner 
and gait 
So neatly displayed on the ice. 

After skating some time the ice it gave away. 
Poor Snip sunk quite up to his middle, 

After sprawling about he contriv'd to g^t out, 
But how, is a sort of a riddle. 

A friend seeing Snip just after his dip, 
Said sure he had marvellous luck, 

** ^Twere best not to roam, but mind hot goose at 
home 
<* 'Stead of going to get a cold Duck,'*^ 

5* 
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So he sent for the dame to enquire the meaniog. 
What act Hwas for her he had happily done. 

When, without hesitation the least in proceeding, 
To the Pope in a trice she her story begun. 

" Your holiness sees I am not very yoang, 
*^ Three Popes have I known, their conduct 
survey'd 5 

'' The first 'em was bad, but for fear of a wone» 
« For long life to him I constantly pray'd. 

*' The next Pope that came was found to be 
worse, 
" So I still kept up praying long life to tfaii 
elf; 
*^ Then your holiness came, who are much worse 
than either, 
'' And can only be equalPd by old Nick him* 
self.'' 



The Captive, 

*• See in yon gloomy cell for life confin'd, 
" The wretched captive his sad fate bewail 

^'Mark'd on it's wall the sorrows of his mind, 
*' Hig only instrument a rusty nail. 
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^^ For ten long years a stranger to his home, 
** Tom from his friends and all he held most 
dear, 

*< Unable from his dangeon once to roam, 
** No friend to cheer him and no comfort near : 

** For him the feather'd tribe no ibusic bring, 
** Nor smiling sun-beams play around his head*, 

** No more he hails the sweet return of spring, 
*' Nor views the beauties of th' enamel'd mead: 

** For him no more the blazing hearth does burn, 
** Nor busy house wife ply her evening care, 

'< No children strive to lisp their sire's return, 
*^ Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share : 

** No gentle breezes whisper thro* the air, 
** Nor aught assuasive of his ceaseless pain ; 

** No friendly converse, hope, or sound is near, 
** Save the sad clanking of his galling chains. 

** Te good and generous who compassion know. 
Who truly sympathize in others woe. 
Bring to your bosom sorrows not your owb, 

''In kindness listen to the captive^s moan." 

Thus Pity spake in accents tender, meek. 
With downcast look, her manners gentle, mild, 

Whilst softened tears bedew'd her either cheek, 
And wept foq(iveness o'er misfortune's child^ 
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But mark what Justice in her tarn replies^ 
Justice who yonder sits with blindfold eyes. 

*^ Pity^ your tears are puerile and vain, 
** In that vile wretch in yonder cell immur' 

^* Exists a heart with black malignant stain, 
** Most deeply tingM and never to be cur'd. 

^' Intent on plunder, and on murder too, 
''With fi'ry torch he burnt his neighboai 
house ; 
'^ Sought in their blood his wicked hands t' ei 
brue, 
'^ Of unoffending man, his children, spouse, 

'' Then cease your snivUing cant, your tea 

give o'er, 
'^ And urge compassion for this wretch no mor 
'' Mercy to him the rest of men would find 
'' An act to them ungracious and unkind : 
'* 'Tis false humanity — dry those tears betimi 
'* For ill judg'd lenity is the nurse of crimes/' 



The Collier and his Rib, 

Tom Padfield, a collier, took't into his head. 
That with Nelly Robins he shortly would w 
But first he considered and ere the knot tie ' 
To make some enquiry concerning his br' 
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So he went to Jack Sweety a friend who liy'd near. 
And had married her sister for more than a year. 
\ •'Mister Sweet," then says Tom," excuse my 
partishen, 
«• I've got a great mind to change my condishen, 
, ** And I think JSfelly Robins^ a nice bit of stuff, 
. ** Wud make a good wife for I zure enuff ; 
•* But as you married Kate^ 1 axe your advice, 
•* Which I'm zure you will gee to me in a trice." 
Jeuk paus'd for a moment, ere thus he began, 
•* Why look ye friend Toniy I'm a plain spokea 
i man, 

I <« To be zure," then'says he," I think as for Nell, 

' «* She may make a good wife, if you manage well; 

•*But if she have got the complaint o' her sister^ 

** It wid be as well, friend T<ym^ if you miss'd her, 

! •* For the girls they are apt," said Jack^ with a 

grin, 

** To have strange breakings out 'twixt the nose 

and the chin." 
Tom thank'd his good friend for what he had said, 
And went away staring and scratching his head. 
He lookt then at Nell, and gave her a kiss. 
But nought in her face could he see then amiss. 
So the knot soon wits lied, the bells merry did 

ring, 
And Tom was as great and as gay as a king. 



■^ ■■ 
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But as fine weather's oflteii succeeded by fc 
Tom soon he perceir'd JVe2/ put on a black si 
And in a few days he found heM got hold 
Of a female who like Xantippe could scold. 
Tom knew then too late, without casting al 
What Jack Sweet had meant by the strange h 
ing out. 



The Carpenter and two holes in the Bam D 

A squire once had built a barn, 
Which gave him great delight ; 

The whole so exquisite was done, 
It was a pleasing sight. 

One morn he went into the yard, 
When passing the barn's door. 

Into a yi'lent passion fell. 
And loudly curs'd and swore. 

The carpenter two holes had cut, 

As in the door were seen ; 
One was quite large, the other small, 

If rightly I do ween. 

In haste to Chip's the squire ran, 
And got there out of breath, 

And when he 'gan to Chip to speak. 
He look'd as pale as death. 
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" What is it, Will ?'» the squire cries, 
" You to the baru have done ? 

** You've cut two holes — without my leave, 
" You should not have cut one.'* 

«* Your pardon, Sir," says Will, " I crave, 

" ni tell you in a trice, 
'^ I've cut two holes t' admit the cats, 

" To catch the rats and mice." 

" You silly knave," the squire cries, 

** W hy did you then cut two ? 
'« When one, no doubt, as all must own, 

** Would for this purpose do." 

<« O Sir," says Will," when he could speak, 
(Tho' quite with wonder smitten,) 

** The large hole's for the great big cat, 
^* The small one for the kitten." 



One good turn deserves another. 

Two brother masons one day met, 

Criles being mearly drest. 
His Brother Will remark' d his cloatbs, 

Which Giles said were his best 
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Will gave him then a salt of black, 

In which he lately mourn'd, 
Which Giles most kindly then receiv'd. 

But said they had been turnM. 

" Nay take them then,'* said brother Willi 

** And do not make a pother, 
^* But, if you like, turn them again, 

^< For one good turn deserves another." 



^tl^^^^^^t^r 



InvoccUion to Poesy. 

Come in thy native charms array'd 

Sweet Poesy, thou lovely maid, 

I fondly woo thee to my cell. 

Then deign with me, fair nymph, to dwell. 

Oh have thy charms my bosom fir'd. 
With tender thoughts my mind inspir'd^ 
O, let me woo thee to my cell, 
And deign with me fair nymph, to dwell. 

If faithless friends man's doom'd to proye, 
Or cruel pangs of ardent love. 
'Tis thou canst cheer his glomy cell, 
Then deign with me, fair nympb^ to dwell. 
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" What is it, Will ?'' the squire cries, 
** You to the baru have done ? 

" You've cut two holes — without my leave, 
'' You should Dot have cut one." 

** Your pardon, Sir," says Will, " I crave, 

" ni tell you in a trice, 
** I've cut two holes t' admit the cats, 

" To catch the rats and mice." 

" You silly knave," the squire cries, 

"Why did you then cut two ? 
'* When one, no doubt, as all must own, 

" Would for this purpose do." 

*« O Sir," says Will," when he could speak, 
(Tho' quite with wonder smitten,) 

** The large hole's for the great big cat, 
" The small one for the kitten." 



One good turn deserves another. 

Two brother masons one day met, 

Criles being meanly drest. 
His Brother Will remark'd his cloatbs. 

Which QUes said were his best 
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His bosom bea^" trickbog ft"® " 

'• •W*'^* P „„ friend, «» »*"' .,,_„ v»ett, 
'Tia true, ray »" oor Maty 

Tbe cbap\aw ^f '' J^o«W te«' , 



T. 0. J1W«^« "^' 



w 

*■ 



Cea«e to feed oo y ^.^ ^^^^ 

»•'*•'' ^"':;raod%a^**^'' 

Cbovcest '■'»«* ovcrgvoWB, 
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Landed from a distant island, 
Thee I welcome to my stall, 

Come thou tame and docile creature, 
Come obedient to my call. 

Here in safety thou may'st ramble^ 
Safely here thy meals enjoy, 

Tho' thou came'est here a stranger. 
Nought thy comfort thall annoy. 

Thou, sweet cow, for all my kindness, 

Amply wilt my care repay. 
Yielding forth thy milky treasure, 

Pleas'd through each succeeding day. 

Let man follow thy example. 
And add lustre to his name, 

Gratitude his highest honor. 
Gratitude shall crown his Fame. 



Sawney and the School Boys* 

Sawney to Glasgow often went 
To sell his ducks and geese. 

And all the produce of his farm. 
His pigs, his grain and cheese. 
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Some wicked school boys often saw 

Poor Sawney by the way, 
And were resolv'd when next he came, 

A trick on him to play. 

One day he chancM to take a goose, 
He knew 'twould be a treat, 

And that the Scotch, like other men, 
Lik'd dainty bits to eat. 

An iddle boy came simpering up, 

Said with a smirking jig, 
" Now, Master Sawney, what shall I 

** Now give you for your pig ?'* 

" A pig," cried Sawney,'* sure 'tis not, 
** But 'tis a fine young goose, 

** As you would by it's feathers see, 
'^ If from the basket loose," 

Another stripling soon came up. 

Who wish'd to buy his pig, 
Which made poor Sawney stare amain. 

And scratch his head and wig. 

A third, ere he to Glasgow got, 

Was running the same rig. 
And said that by the head and tail, 

It surely was a pig. 
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Sawney declarM he put a goose 

With care into the flasket, 
But now he thought the de'l he'd got 

Confin'd within his basket. 

'( So gently lifting up the cloth, 
Expos'd the goose to view, 
Which finding all restraint removM, 
Away most quickly flew. 

The school boys nimbly scamperM off, 

You'd thought it were a race, 
So soon they were got out of sight, 
I As if in wild goose chace. 

One active boy a stone then threw, 
Which struck the goose's head. 

And quickly brought the victim down 
All bleeding and nigh dead. 

And then with speed they hastened back 
To join their friends at school, 

To cook and eat their dainty prize, 
And Sawney ridicule. 

The master, like a cunning Fox, 
Soon smelPd the sav'ry bird, 

And unperceiv'd near them he got, 
And all their pranki o'er heard. 



% 
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Next morn in school all these sad boys 
The master did well tickle, 

Bj giving birch as their desert. 
From a good rod in pickle. 



] 



. 
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The Oxford Scholars and the Waiter, 






Some Oxford Scholars one day met to dfne^ ) 
Unto the Star adjourned to take their wine. jj 
" Waiter," says one, " now from your choicest] 

stock, 
<< Bring us a bottle of best hie, haec, hoc. 
The waiter made his bow and left the room. 
But not to come again did he presume. 
<« Why, Where's the wine," cries one, " I cannot. 

tell," 

<* Jack call the waiter, — do pray ring the bell," 
*' Have you no hock that's good, or can't you find 

it ?" j 

** We have that's good," the waiter cries, ** but I 

thought you decUn'd it." 
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On the Duke of Wellington after tlu battle of Wa- 
terloo. 

O, WellingtoD, thy glorious name 
Borae on the wing of loudest Fame, 

Parades the admiring world ; 
The gallant deeds which thou hast done, 
And battles by thy valour won, 

By British thunder hurPd. 

No pencil need with colours warm, 
Nor chisserd bust |)ourtrdy thy form, 

Rare produce of the arts, 
For long as Albion^s Isle remains, 
Thy deathless name itself sustains, 

Embalm'd in British hearts. 



^'«^>^^>^^ 



On Woman. 



In the mix'd lottery of human life, 

Amidst the various ills which man surround, 
'Tis in the fond endearments of a wife. 

That earthly happiness alone is found. 

With her the breath of morn and rising's sweet. 
Of e^irliest birds the carols fondly chajrmi 

The cheering sun renders the scene complete, 
AVhose orient beams the beauteous landscape 
warm. 
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With her herbs, fruits, and flowers hung with 
dew, 
And fertile earth fragrant become by showerSi 
And evening mild their grateful joys renew, 
And walk where Luna all her influence 
pours. 

With her the solemn bird and silent night, 
The glittering star light all conspire to please. 

Afford to man the source of true delight, 
Unsullied rapture, comfort, health and ease. 

*Tis then to lovely woman that we owe 

The choicest blessings which in life we find. 

To stop the tear of unavailing woe, 
And soothe the harrowing anguish of the mind. 

'Tis her's midst summer's sun or winter's snow. 
Amidst the changes which the seasons prove. 
To cause the stream of pure content to flow, 
And fond requital of connubial love. 



EPIGRAM. 

The Quaker and the Dandy, 

Scapegrace to Broadbrim said one day, 
" I can't believe what Scriptures say, 
" That David with a pebble stone 
'' Could pierce Goliah^s skull of bone." 
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i .Contemptuously, Broadbrim replied, 
** The Scripture's true, can't be denied, 
'*« The task were easy, I divine, 
*< If that Goliah's head were soft as thine." 



'%<»'%i^'V%»^ 



Parson and the Calf which nicked two Cows. 

)tor Puff did a living in Essex obtain. 
And went there to preach and to pray ; 
Parish'ners to greet him did soon after meet, 
'heir respects their new pastor to pay. 

low he wish'd them to dine, which they readily 

did, 
To have 'bout their tithes conversation ; 

le parson, good man, only wanted his doe, 
But he first made a sort of oration. 

. My good friends," says he, " I would have 
you to know, 
<< At both universities I have been bred ; 
** I thank my good patron who made me your 
priest, 
'^ That here I now hold up my head.'' 



. ■,-*t ■ 
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Then one of the fanners hroke out int' a grio 
Tho* he strove all in vain to suppress it, 

When the doctor intreated heM tell him t 
cause, 
For surely he never could guess it. 

A long time the farmer th' intreaty withstood, 
'Till all present join'd in the request^ 

When the farmer at length heing so importan 
The good clergyman hriefly addrest. 

** Why DoctoTy^ says he, *' I'd a very fine ci 
" As Wiltshire, my neighbour, there know 

^^ The largest and fattest I ever had own'd, 
*< Because 't had the milk of two cows. 

'^ So I hope that your honour won't now ta 
offence, 

** Because I unseemly did laugh, 
<* When you talk'd of your two varsitys, I vol 

" It put me in mind of my calf." 



The Sheep in Tarrytown Church. 

As thro' Tarrytown Hobb^ was driving soi 

sheep, 
They nimbly ran on, whom unable to keep, 
And, the door being open of Tarrytown churc! 
They all scamper'd in and left him in the lun 
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Hobbs followed on quick, and went in soon after, 
When he found congregation convulsed with 
! laughter ; 

But the priest than the rest, it seems more de- 

TOUt, 

Exclaim'd, " Mister Dro?er, pray take yourself 
out." 
" To go, sir," says Hobbs, " my mind is de- 
cided, 

** As soon as my sheep from your goats are di- 
vided*'* 



Lady and the Rote, 

Lady, see yon blushing rose, 
All it*8 beauteous tints disclose, 

Scattering rich perfume ; 
Fain I'd ofier roses seek, 
Dimplec^ on thy lovely cheek, 

Ros^j in their bloom. 

Lad> , let not then thy scorn 

Id my bosom plant a thorn, ■ 
' Spare the fatal dart ; 

As thy frowns would surely kill, 

So thy smiles with rapture fill 

My enfilav'd but constant heart. 

7 
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Lord North and the Oxford Scholar, 

Next the good humor'd North at Nancham \ 

plar'd, 
A ijny youth from Oxford at table well grac'd 
Who besought the good L#ord would tell himt 

Dame 
Of a lady he called a fat ugly dame : 
" That's my wife, sir,*' says North, with mu 

humour and mirth, 
" We are thought far the ugliest couple on ear 
*' Not her," cried the youth, " the next," t 

Lord cried with laughter, 
'* The hst that you name, good sir, is my daug 

ter." 



The Butterjly, 

Observe the curious butterfly, 

Its various shades behold, 
How striking to th' admiring eye. 

It's tints resembling gold. 

If thro' the microscope is view'd 

It's beauteous little wing, 
You well it's feathers may perceive, 

And quills from whence they spring. 
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V lace more fine than Brussels art, 

Or you in England find, 
^iiul nature with peculiar fkill 

Unto the wing has join'd. 

ilow in it's zenith, when the sun 

Shines with refulgent rays, 
This little insect spreads its wings. 

And sports amidst the hlaze. 

Flutters well pleas'd from flow'r to flow'r, 

It's little wings to try. 
Presents j»uch colours then to view 

As with the rainbow vie. 

Then seen awhile, as if extinct, 

In torpid state to lie. 
And casting off jt^s cumbrous skin. 

Ere it had wings to fly. 

Tho* now so gay, yet ah ! of late 

How wretched was its form ? 
When crawling in it's reptile state, 

A despicable worm. * 

'Twas God who causM this mighty change, 

Bestow 'd its painted wings ; 
The. Gody who made both fly and man. 

The only king of kings. 




7<i . 
MORAL. 

Reader, this emblem bear in mind» 

And always keep in yiew, 
That transformation after deaths 

Awaits both me and you. 

Epigram. 

A dame in high life complain'd to a friend 
That of malice the shafts had surely no end. 
For "'tis boldly asserted that twins 1 have had 
Which as it is false, almost makes me ran ma 
Mrs. Gossip replied, '* Don't trouble your bea 
^^ i dont believe more than one half of what 
said.'* 



■V^^^i^i^^p 




The Fox and the Beet, an old fable versified 

As the tale goes, a Fox one day. 
Abroad stalk'd forth in search of prey : 
Soon he espied of bees a hive 
With numerous tenants all alive. 
Their daily labor all pursuing, 
o fear had they of mischief brewing 
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To taste the sweets his fancy burn'd. 
The hive he topsy turvy turn'd* 
As with the honey he regal'd 
The little tribe their foe assaiPd. 
His eyes, ears, head, and shaggy hide 
With his own blood they quickly dy'd, 
A swallow saw him thus distrest, 
Unto the fox herself addrest, 
*'My good friend Reynard prithee say, 
, ** Shall I these foes now drive away ?" 
" I thank thee much my worthy friend," 
Quoth Reynard, '* for what you intend, 
, *« But beg you'll let these miscreants stay, 

t'** For if they go, more fell than they 
f* Another swarm may quickly come 
« Drink up my blood and seal my doom : 
*« Whilst those you see of this sam« swarm. 
" Being nearly gorg'd can't do more harm. 



[ MORAL. 

! Ingenuous reader, if thou art inclinVl, 
A moral in this present tale to find. 
Forgive the muse, nor deem it an intrusion 
If she bring forward somewhat of allusion. 
The bees with blood nigh gorg'd, or I'm a novice. 
I deem may be compared to men in office. 

7* 
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Whilst those more hungry, not a jot more mec 
May be compared to those who ofiice seek. 
If they sacceed t' obtain the wishM for statioi 
Perchance they'd sap the vitals of the nation. 



^r<»^^^<%>^ 



7%e Romancing Doctor outdone, 

A sporting Doctor once there liy'd 

In practice rather low, 
But who was fam'd where'er he went. 

For using the long bow« 

To hear the tales he often told, 
'Twould fill you with surprize, 

But for my present purpose now 
One only will suffice. 

One day, said he, as he walk'd out, 

Just broken from his clog, 
At him most furiously did run 

A savage mastiff dog. 

T' escape his bite he could not tell, 

Nor could he turn about, 
So thrust his hand in the dog's mouth 

And tum'd him inside out. 
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Tlie company who heard the tale, 
To give belief were loath, 

'Till Gallipot, in angry tone, 
Confirm'd it with an oath. 

An oflBcer then sitting by, 
Requested he might tell, 

A tragical event to him. 
Which when abroad befel. 



' As I was walking out,'' sa3^s he, 

** One day near Erie Lake, 
' Four bold Americans came up, ' 

** And strove my life to take. 

* Two first of these I quickly slew — '' 
The doctor said with laughter, 

' The other two, my good friend, then, 
** You surely kill'd soon after. '* 

< Good doctor, gently hear me out, 

'' As you must plainly see, 
' You surely now mistake the case, 

« The other two kill'd me I" 

« Zounds," cries the doctor, " how is this ? 

*' This story 's very fine." 
> Doctor, I did not question your's, 

'' You should not question mine.'^ 



4 
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MORAL. 

Ye bouncers then, where'er ye be, 
Pray bear this in your mind, 

That when such bouncers ye become, 
A greater ye may find. 

And let me hold this moral up, 

A lesson fit for youth ; 
*' The surest way to happiness 

'^ Is always speaking truth. '^ 



EPIGRAM. 

The Judge and the hung beef. 

At dinner one day a grave, learned Judge 
Surveyed all the dishes then plac'd on the table. 

With appetite good, of most too he tasted, 
Tho' the number so great, to taste all was un- 
able. 

On the sideboard his lordship surveyed some cold 
beef, 
" This is hung," says the Judge, ** pray who 
can deny it ? 
'* 'Twill be hung, I am sure," cries a wit who 
sat near, 
" If ever your lordship should happen to tnt 
it.'' 
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EPIGRAM. 

Says Tom to JN'an, " my dearest life, 
** Altho' you are a loving wife, 
" Yet still to you 1 must protest 
;|^ *' I think. that Afric's wives are best : 
. ** For they, when husbands end their lives, 
*' At once like fond and loving wives, 
" Undaunted mount the funeral pile, 
" Where amidst flames they burn and smile." 
" Hold, bold," cried JVan, " You need not 
roam, 
}«« For burning love so far from home, 
^< For English ladies in their turn 
•* Are often known with flame to burn." 

** That's true," cried Tom my witty JVati, 
^i< But then 'tis for another man.'' 
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EPIGRAM. 

^IPoor Terence and Pat, two brothers I ween, 
Once near fatal tree, the gallows were seen. 
Says Terence^ *' My friends, look here do you see, 
** What a spectacle shocking we two brothers 

be." 
[*< You are wrong," exclaims Pat " I vow and de- 
clare 
>^ Of spectacles shocking we two make a pair.'* 
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To Spring. 

Stern winter now no more I pensive moarni 
But hail, O. beauteous spring thy blest retarn : 
For now the trees with new sprung leaves are 

seen. 
And vegetation thrives in varied green. 
But, ert! the rose bnd siiows its peeping red, 
The teiiHor suow-drop rears it's drooping head:'.^ 
And «oft'ning dews and mi hi refreshing show'rs 
C.nl from thn earth the varr;j:.<tod flow'n : 
Give to the air a fraormt rir.h perfume^ 
And 'u[in to s.^att^^r ';nivors')l (doom. 

On thy appro ^h, the po isants c:heerful toil 
With sturdy p!oui^!«s to delve the hardened 8oil» 
Become more mi^JloH by descending rains 
And l»y the gputle t»riez9 tliat skmis the plainii 
E'lCii field i< liicri \\itl: '.M-opor seed possest, 
To he.uv'ii is 1 . "* ilv jtiishiiiii the rest. 

Mow licit" re b «ongslers pour forth wildest 
notes 

Of love son-;s ciiauntcd from their downy throats, 
111 leagues coimihi.d wing their happy way 
The great comjiand of Nature to obey. 
The twittering sAvallow borne on active wing 
Skims thru' the air and greets the welcome^ 

spring. 
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EPIGRAM. 

Says Tom to JN'aUy " my dearest life, 

** Altho' you are a loving wife, 

" Yet still to you 1 must protest 

*' I think. that Afric's wives are best : 

" For they, when husbands end their lives. 

*^ At once like fond and loving wives, 

*' Undaunted mount the funeral pile, 

" Where amidst flames they bum and smile." 

** Hold, hold,*' cried JSCan^ *« You need not 
roam, 
** For burning love so far from home, 
(< For English ladies in their turn 
'* Are oflen known with flame to burn." 

** That's true," cried Tom my witty JSfan, 
^< But then 'tis for another man.'' 
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Poor Terence and PtU, two brothers I ween, 

Doce near fatal tree, the gallows were seen. 

Bays Terence^ *' My friends, look here do you see, 

** What a spectacle shocking we two brothers 
be." 

^ Yoa are wrong," exclaims Pat " I vow and de- 
clare 

f* Of spectacles shocking we two make a pair." 
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Now on ham or some dainty these lively yoiiDg 
students 
Well plac'd on their table, their skill oft dis- 
play'd, 
And a fine Yorkshire ham on their table that 
morning 
And other nioe things were in order array'd. 

" O, sir," replied Ned, " your son^s a great Law- 
yer, 
<< Go up stairs and see, or Vm greatly roistakeDi 

^* 1 have left him this moment at studies hani 
working, 
^' And fondly digesting abridgment of Bacon.*^ 



On the Author's visiting France, 

When I resolv'd to foreign clime to roam. 
Far from Britannia's isle my native home, 
At Boulogne sur la mer I took my stand. 
In safety landed on her motley strand. 
With female porters then the beach was lin*dv< 
Their friv'lous husbands keeping back behind] 
No care connubial on their wives bestowM. 
None strove to ease them of their pond*] 

load, 

But danc'd and fiddl'd or some gambols play'd^ 
Or eJse with smoking ^ass'd their time away. 
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High 'bove the town Napoleoo's tower is seen, 
'T o'erlook the British coast and what's be« 
^ tween, 

When with bold menace be did vainly boast 
Albion t' invade with numerous gallic host, 
O'er Cressy's* plain I went, where battle won, 
By England's Edward and his valiant son. 
There the rude marks of fight disastrous seen, 
Of many warriors lying 'neath the green. 
Then to Montreuil I joumey'd towards night. 
. Whose massy walls engaged my wond'ring sight, 
Where boldly rising 'bove the lofty hill. 
The mind at once with awe and grandeur fill. 
The gates were shut ere we approached the 

town, 
And when arriv'd our passports then were 

shewn. 
Next mom the battlements I traversed round 
And seem'd to tread as on enchanted ground. 
As o'er her walls I view'd the boundless plain, 
And far and near beheld the rip'ning grain, 
The whilst my eye th^ enamour'd scene survey's, 
My bosom glows with unabating praise, 

* The battle of Cressy took place in 1346, was the 
first battle in which gunpowder was used, and Edward 
the Illd. and his son the black prince, so called from his 
wearing^ black armour, were victorious. 
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I contemplate the hand by which 'twos giv*B, 

And all the vast munificence of heav'n. 

The carious travMler here might fondly stay 

And lengthen out the long extended day, 

Wrapt in the thought that Sterne with nataif ; 
warmM 

From the rich treasure of his bosom fonii*d» 

And here his work of sentiment began^ 

Ornament to literature and man. 

And here amidst the mild auspicious shade, 

Th' unrivaird beauties of his mind display'd, 

In kindness from his breast the blossoms dreWp 

Of learning, science, ever fair and new^ 

Which there in native loveliness still grew. 

Scattered the scions with a liberal hand. 

T' enrich his own as well as foreign land. 

And with benevolence^ gentle, unconfin'd^ 

Pourtray'd the Eden of a bounteous mind.' 

'Twas here he hirM FotUaine^ whose deathlMfl 

name - 

Perennial blooms, link'd to his master*s fame. 

Since in this country war no more is kDOifB» 

The sportsman may regard it as his own. 

Here undisturbed may traverse o'er the fields^ 

Share the rich pastime which the country yieldi ; 

Here may enjoy the pleasures of the chase* 

With dog and gun the Bum'rous coviet trace, j 
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B Fox uDkeDDel, or with houDd and hoTDj 
re the fleet hare, or at the peep of morn 
ice the wild hoar, or drive him from his den^ 
3 snipe, or wild-duck, find within the glen, 
od-cocks, teal, tabbets, pigeons, plovers, see, 
3 feather'd race in great variety, 
nare the pike, eels, salmon, trout, and bream» 
other tenants of the liquid stream, 
game laws here impose on him restraint, 
lord or squire exhibit their complaint ; 
proctor here to tithe his corn or hay, 
take his fruits of industry away, 
1 here no tithe, from hogs or poultry taken, 
3 lucky farmer saves both eggs and bacon, 
^et still the English who to France do roam 
1 find less freedom than they leave at home. 
' still in Britain's happy favorM isle, 
B arts and commerce, peace and plenty smile, 
sre equal justice takes her favorite stand, 
1 honest industry pervades the land. 
ere upright judges wholesome laws dispense 
punish guilt and shelter innocence, 
sre learning springs from an exhaustless store 
i unpaid eloquence defends the poor, 
n France the trav'ler with distrust is view'd, 
harmless acts are oflt misunderstood, 
rit of Sterne, come hover round my head, 
y genial influence in my bosom shed, 
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With thoughts like thine, my glowing hea 

inspire, 
Deign to attune and harmonize my lyre. 
May 1 become n favorite of the Nine, 
And may my verse in polish^ metre shine ! 
Then will my nambers in soil cadence flow, 
Enrich'd by genius which to thee I owe. 
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On staying at MontrewL 

Some weeks at Montreuil did I pleasant spend, 
And in it's neighb'rhood with a cheerful frieni 
To Feecamp, AbbVille, Dieppe, Havregrace», 
I journey 'd, staid a while in either place. 
In hopes to find, for which 1 cross'd the sea, 
Health, pleasure, comfort, ease and liberty. 
But throughout France suspicion bears full swtf 
And fullest espionage by night and day. 
Lest some new plot the Bourbons to dethroMi 
And for a monarch the usurper own. 
Full soon I found that I my course mistook, 
In seeking France, for liberty to look, 
For there no spark exists, much less the flam 
All that remains of liberty's the name. 
A feeble monarchy in feeble hands. 
Not by it's own sustain'd, by foreign bands : 
No people's love does here the monarch own 
The brightest jewel in a monarch's crown ; 
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Here amor patriae is but little known, 
And few the chiefs that rally round the throne » 
The monarch here by superstition rules, 
Bis sceptre totters betwixt knaves and fools ; 
No longer freedom here displays her face, 
The chasm's fillM by antic and grimace. 
Land of frivolity from thee I part, 
iVithout one wish to interest my heart, 
8ave that the tear of sympathy may flow, 
For thy fairn greatness, falPu alas, how low ! 
But what avails such sympathy as mine ? 
the work of reformation must be thine, 
^therefore quit thee for some distant shore, 
fgain the seat of liberty to explore. 

Hail then Columbia, now for thee I sail, 
phc sky serene and prosperous be the gale, 
.fondly seek thee, where thy stars give light, 
jiod now thy peaceful shores my steps invite, 
fili'4 with the hope true liberty to find, 
bracing the whole cause of human kind : 
at gen'rous liberty, which understood, 

parts to all an universal good ; 

right to act, to think and well decide, 
obey the laws and see them well applied ; 

same to alter, to amend repeal, 
model new ones for the public weal ; 
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Not wild licentiousness without controul, 
I hate disorder to my very soul ; 
But genuine freedom which to man is given, 
The best, the gracious, greatest boon of heav'n 
I mean the substance, not the empty sound, 
With thee, Columbia, may the same be found* 
That liberty which rear'd her godlike head. 
For which a Washington both fought and bled. 
No wonder I should catch some part o* th* flame 
Since our maternal ancestors the same ; 
But O, blest spirit, to thy soul be rest, 
Thy course on earth, the wisest and the best 
Here 1 utight pause, for sure no pen of mine 
Can fully eulogize such worth as thine. 
Th' attempt were needless, since thy deathlev 
name i 

Perennial blooms amidst Columbians flame ; ^ 
Yet, as a Briton, I one wish impart, 
A wish, I own, that^s nearest to my heart ; 
'Tis that Britannia*8 fleet may never more 
Hostile approach Columbia's peaceful 'shore. 
No more in discord be your flags unfurl'd, 
Ye two united may defy the world. 
Thenceforth all tumults ye may bid to cease. 
Give and secure the world an universal 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the late Lieut, Wm. 

Howard Allen, 

Te who his modest worth in boyhood knew, 
Aod future greatness did in prospect view, 
It's dawn in early life did fully scan 
Which shone with brilliant lustre in the man, 
Weep o'er his tomb, his sudden loss deplore 
Weep that the gallant Allen is no more. 

Late, when the war filPd his country with alarms, 
And foreign foes appeared equipt in arms, 
Foremost t'appear in Glory's bright career 
Where Honor call'd then seen was Allen there. 
Weep o'er his tomb, his sudden loss deplore, 
Weep that the gallant Allen is no more. 

When cruel Pirates o'er the briny flood 
Savage embru'd their hands with Christian 

blood, 
His patriot breast with country's love inspir'd 
Whilst purest zeal his manly bosom fir'd. 
Nobly disdainful of inglorious ease, 
Again he brav'd the dangers of the Seas, 
And whilst he conquer'd the fierce ruthless band, 
Receiv'd his death illfated at their hand. 
Weep o'er his tomb, his country* s loss deplore ^ 
Weep that the gallant AlUn is no mor^*. 
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Yet not ID arms alone his merit chone, 

Virtues were his peculiarly his own. 
Come ye superior train, who these revere 
Weep that the gallant AUen resteth here. 

Virtues like his all human praise transcend. 
Come mourn the Christian^ hero, Mon^ wcoi 
friend. 



The Negro and the Letter. 

A merchant once his negro sent 

With fruit and with a letter, 
Near half the grapes poor Samho ate. 

Indeed he scarce knew better. 

On his return the merchant learnt 

What Sambo had been doing, 
Th* affrighted boy fell on his knees, 

For tender mercy suing. ^. 

On the same errand once again v 

Sambo went ere 'twas long, 
Again to taste forbidden fruit \ 

He felt temptation strong. 
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But ere again he ventured 

The juicy grape to taste, 
Hi^jt master's letter 'neath a stone 

Deposited with haste. 

That the letter told upon him 

He to believe was prone, 
But now he thought himself secure 

As 'twas beueath the stone. 

So then he took of grapes his fiU» 
And showM no consternation. 

Nor dreamt, that when again retum'd, 
HeM meet with castigaiion. 

The master's looks bespoke his rage, 

And punishment not light, 
The wretched culprit quick elop'd 

And vanished from his sight 

Th' untutor'd Indian, well we know, 

Believes in magic art, 
Until divine instruction 

Illuminates the heart. 

REFLECTION. 

Thrice happy ye, whom Providence 
Has bless d with reason, affluence, 
What comforts must ye know ? 
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Tin your's to check the unripe crime, 

In evry country, every clime, 
Arrest th' assassin's blow ; 
For by your aid the Holy Scriptures shine. 
And to the world emit lustre more divine. 

O, then pursue your generous plan, 
The greatest good is blessing man 

In this our earthly race ; 
In driving error from his mind, 
What pleasing raptures must ye find ? 
A Godlike act we trace. 
May to your labours ev'ry aid be giv*n, 
And earth your efforts crown, as weU as heavea. 
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A Tribute to the Menwry of the Honble. Wm, W. 
Fan Ness^ late one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Staie of New-York, 

** Ergo Quintiliaaum perpetuus fopor urget ? 

*^ Hen pietas ! here, prisca fides ! 

*' Quando uUum invenient parem ? 

<< MuUit iUe bonis flebUis occidit." Hor. 

Is he no more, in whom we well could trace 
The friend and patron of the human race ? 
Whose legal knowledge on the bench pourtray'd, 
The rich endowments of his ramd display 'd ; 
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Who manly eloquence with sense comhin'd, 
And hU the virtues whichadorn'd the mind ; 
Whose manners gentle, mild, hy taste improvM, 
Were the hlest lot of him from hence remov'd ? 
These, these, Fan JVess, preeminently thine^ 
Did thro' thy life with brilliant lustre shine. 
Yet could they not from confines of the grave, 
Thy doom avert or mercifully save. 
Else hadst thou ceasM to yield thy parting breath, 
Nor bow'd beneath th' unsparii^ hand of death ; 
Then had the muse, tho' now with cypress bound, 
A lasting comfort in her bosom found. 
And doth then death, with adamantine chain, 
Thee, thee. Fan J^esSf the best of men detain ? 
Ah ! when will faith approve and justice find 
* So true, so great, and so sincere a mind ? 
In vain the mournful muse, the voice and lyre, 
All to lament thy heavy loss oonspire. 
Such was thy worth, thy loss severely such, 
We cannot love too well, or grieve too much. 
Yet tho' thou*rt gone, in sweet remembrance lie, 
' Krabalm'd within our hearts thy virtues never 
doora'd to die. 
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On the approach of Evening, 

See the length'ning shades extending, 
See the clouds n )re dim appear, 

Day is drawing to its ending, 
And the gloomy night is near. 

Nature's warblers cease to chaunt, 
From their tuneful downy throats, 

Seek in groves their fay' rite haunt^ 
And suspend their dulcet notes. 

To their home, the well pitch'd fold^ 
Are the sheep by instinct led. 

Cattle pierc'd by shiv'riog cold 
Seek for shelter 'neath the shed. 

Now the peasant, labour ending. 
Full of joy to home returns. 

Rapture feels, and health attending. 
There the crackling faggot burnt. 

Soon to slumber he's retiring, 
Will the cares of life deride^ 

Sure to find a sweeten'd solace. 
Lovely l^an by his side. 

All of nature now is quiet. 

Silence now pervades the whole. 

Save where now the sons of riot 

Thoughtless q^uaff the mad'oing bowl. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of the Honile, Brock' 
hoist Livingston^ late one of the Associate JuS' 
iices of the Supreme ^urt of the United States.. 

" Virtrei post funera viret." 

If to relieve and succour the distrest, 

Stretch forth thj hand to those who were op- 

prest, 
To seek the widow's sorrows to beguile, 
A.nd teach the helpless orphan how to smile, 
Became the task of him well pleas'd to find 
/V blissful £den in a bounteous mind ; 
W ho, with philanthropy his bosom fraught, 
Practised the virtues which a saviour taught. 
These, Livingston, throughout thy life appear'd^ 
Whilst honest rectitude thy conduct steer'dj 
Safe in thy hand impartial justice flowed. 
With thee religion took her blest abode ; 
With calm composure thou resign*dst to fate, 
Deeply lamented by the good and great. 
If merit then could stay the hand of death, 
Bull hadstthou liv'd, nor yielded up thy breath; 
Ifct. thou now art mingled with the dead, 
\iid in the dust thy mouldering ashes laid, 
fhy spirit fled to wait it's high behest, 
t*hy flame survives — thou'rt number'd with the 

blest. 
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A Fragment, 

Oh ! what avail the Gothic arch'd door. 

The lofty hall with curious carving seeu, 
The painted glazing, tesselated floor. 

The splendid mansion and the well mowi 
green ! 

Ah ! what avail the miser^s store of gold, 
His numerous AocIls which graze in jonde 
field ! 

Say can they aught of bliss retentive hold, 
Or lasting comfort to the bosom yield ? 

Ah ! no — those joys are transitory vain, 
In this our early state, uncertain too, 

Blended full oft with heart-corroding pain, 
And shun the grasp of those who still pursue 

Yet is not man of joy on earth bereft, 

The pious Christian mild, sedate, and calm, 
Firm in his hope, turns neither right nor lef^ 
Whilst true religion pours celestial balm. 
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The Jew in a Thunder Storm, 

One day a poor Jew, with hunger heset, 
The weather most sultry and fine, 

Well tir'd with his hox, sat down on a bank« 
Bethought him to re^t and to dine. 

No person then near, he took from his box 
What prog he had safe put therein, 

A bit of brown bread, a small piece of pork, 
And eke of a chicken a wing. 

His water he took from a neighbouring stream, 

Meanderini^ then in his sight^ 
And with tbese supplied, himself well regalM 

With spirits unclouded and light. 

On a sudden the sky became overcast, 
And gloomy black clouds did appear, 

The light'niog burst forth, and thunder loud 
roar'd. 
Most dismal to Moses's ear. 

^TVhen thus the poor Jew, in piteous tone, 
Cried out, '* I am shad overtaken, 

^ I never could tink dere would be such a rout 
'*= 'Bout my eating a small pish of paeon." 
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Tht White Cockade. 

Now direful wars and conflict*^ cease, 
Europe again is blest with peace. 
All hasten to the gay parade, 
Eager to riew the white cockade. 

The soldier now no longer bums. 
Nor death of comrades vainly mourns^ 
Resigns his armfl, resumes the spade, 
With rapture hails the white cockade. 

His hours of sorrow tum'd to joy. 
No gloomy cares his breast annoy ; 
No pangs of woe his mind invavle. 
Delighted with the white cockade. 

From morn till eve the peasant sings. 
Each coming day new transport brings ; 
Retires with Sylvia to the shade, 
In hopes to wear the white cockade. 

His plaintive tale he fondly tells, 
Whilst list'ning to the tuneful bells ; 
Ecstatic views his lovely maid, 
Presents to her the white cockade. 
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The courtier by his king carest, 
May strut in pomp of knighthood drest ^ 
But still his grandeur thus array'd, 
Is brightened by the white cockade. 
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On Reading Miltan^s Paradise Lost, 



What tho' for him, who strains celestial sung, 
Whose iif^Fe to heav'nly melody was strung, 
No day returned, approach of eve or morn. 
Or beauteous rose to blossom on the thorn, 
Or sight of rernal bloom, or flocks or herds. 
Or groves resounding harmony of birds, 
Or flice of man with image stampt divine. 
Or Nature's works could visually shine ; 
In clouds and darkness all enrapt the scene, 
The book of knowledge no more to be seen. 
By him, blind-stricken, whose late orbs of sight, 
Ceas'd to retain the passages of light ; 
Yi^t heav'n indulgent, and in mercy kind. 
With thoughts celestial deigned t' inspire his 
mind ; 
I Become irradiate, gift of pow'r divine. 

Dispersed its mist, caus'd holy truth to shine ; 
Ta'iaht his mind's eye to range without control, 
From earth to sea and heav'n, from pole to pole, 

9* 
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To fi'ry galph where vengefal Satan Uy 
With hideous crew io terror and diimay : 
Taught him the depths of nature to explore. 
To fathom what ne'er fathom' ble before : 
Taught him to sing of heav'n-born holy light. 
Of essence increate, of shades of night. 
Of rising worlds, of waters dark and deep. 
Of earth immense and mountains high and steep. 
Of all that heav'n had form'd to live and breathe 
In air, sea, earth, in waters underneath ; 
Of starry heav'n, Jehovah's boundless grace. 
And the blest sanctities of heav'n to trace. 
The whilst with reason unconfin'd he scann'd 
The grand design which providence had planned. 
Of wretched state for man ordain'd to prove, 
And blest redemption by his Saviour's love. 
Taught too it's fav'rite bard to sweep the lyre 
To strains which only can with time expire : 
Fresh from his mind to flow the truth divine. 
And in his verse the sacred song to shine. 

Hail matchless bard, far above human lays. 
In vain my humble muse attempts thy praise, 
A sprig of bays for thee the muse would bring, 
Water'd for thee by the Castalian spring ; 
Not that thy well earn'd bays can e'er decay. 
Thy never bloomless honors fade away. 
Milton f thy fame shall live thro' ev'ry age, 
Defy the hand of Ume and envy's rage. 
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O, may the holy truths thy lines impart. 
Sink ever deep tenacious in my heart ; 
Bead me submissive to a£9iction'8 rod. 
Teach me t^ adore and fully serve my God. 



The English make bulls, or blundersy as will as 

the Irish. 

4:A8 Tom Long and 0^ Toole, a fine Irish blade, 
I Together were sitting, a wager was laid 
Concerning the blunders which each nation 

made. 
Tom stoutly contended that Ireland was known 
^ I To blunder in language, and Ireland alone. 
Whilst the blunders of English, contended 

O'Toole, 
Were as frequently made by the sons of John 

' Bull, 
So they straight sallied forth to a friend nam'd 

Jack Pride, 
To let him, as their umpire, the wager decide. 
Now Jack, you must know, was a fine joUy 

fellow. 
And had gone to bed over night very mellow. 
jSo Paddy cried out, *' Mr. Pride^ come down 

stairs, 
^* You are wanted below, and on urgent affain^^ 
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J(uk said, '< let me put on my shoes and n 

stockings, 
<' And just clean my face, for indeed it loo 

shocking ; 
" Do not hurry me then, for my clothes I vi 

put on, 
<^And quickly my coat and my waistcoat I 

button. 
'< And now I'ye just put on my hat and my wi 
*< 1 think I look spruce and smart as a prig.'^ 
Paddy felt much delighted at this conversatioii 
Which gave to his mind no small exultation. 
Cried '* the wager r?e won." — Tom said to 1: 

cost, 
*' I own that you hare — ^I fairly have lost. 
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